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A Doughboy Anthology 



Move the corp'ral's feet out of ray left ear; 

Lay off, sarge, you are much too large, I'm not a bedsack, dear. 

Lift my head up, please, 

From this bag of bread; 
Put it on somebody's chest 

Then I'll sleep like the dead. 

Roll, roll, roll, yammer and snore and fight, 

Traveling zoo the whole day through and bedlam all the night 

Four days in the cage, going from hither hence; 

Ain't it great to ride by freight at good old Unc's expense? 

Vachel Lindsay 



A POET IN ARMS 

The Ghetto and Other Poems, by Lola Ridge. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

This book is dedicated, in an introductory poem, To The 
American People. In order to appreciate fully the challenge 
of its seven lines, one should know that Lola Ridge is Aus- 
tralian by birth. She came to this country fourteen years 
ago. 

Will you feast with me, American people? 

But what have I that shall seem good to you ! 

On my board are bitter apples 

And honey served on thorns, 

And in my flagons fluid iron 

Hot from the crucibles. 

How shall such fare entice you! 

Indeed, this small book holds little which could entice 
average American gentlefolk who are so content with con- 
ditions as they are that they never disturb themselves as to 
their composition or de-composition. These conditions are 
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subjected to the most uncompromising excoriation I've ever 
seen between two American bookboards, through the twin 
media of conditions as they aren't and as they should be. 
In other words, Lola Ridge is a revolutionist. She is a 
prototype of the artist rebels of Russia, Germany and Austro- 
Hungary who were the forerunners of the present regime 
over there — men like Dostoievsky, Gorky, Moussorgsky, 
Beethoven, Heine, Hauptmann, Schnitzler. I don't mean 
that Lola Ridge is that horrific creature, a masquerading 
propagandist. She is first and always an artist. In trumpet- 
ing for freedom, going to blows for it, housing it in an art 
form, one unconsciously destroys its opposite. Love destroys 
hate and convention; libertarians, demi-gods; artists, shack- 
ling traditions; form, formalism. Beethoven hammered out 
nine symphonies, at least five of which were revolutionary. 
Back in Waterloo time, he was denounced as a noisy lunatic, 
a savage smashing old forms. On the contrary, he created 
Beethoven without destroying Mozart, for Mozart was him- 
self a revolutionary. Without hinting at comparison, I'd 
like to predict that Lola Ridge will be charged with lunacy, 
incendiarism, nihilism, by the average American who reads 
her book. The everlasting minority will proclaim her an- 
other free singer, another creator of free form. 

The Ghetto is a magnificent pageant of the Jewish race 
in nine chapters. In this single work the poet surpasses 
the dramatist, David Pinski, who is, in my opinion, easily 
the leading figure among the Jews themselves over here, and 
perhaps the foremost writer for the theatre regardless of race 
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or language. Her uncanny range of knowledge of the Jew 
and her realistic presentation of his lives are heightened and 
made plastic by the magic of the detached imagination which 
hovers always a little above realism and formulates its rela- 
tive compositional values. Philosophically, she is more robust 
than Pinski. In the final analysis, she doesn't see the Jew 
as a tragic type. 

Bartering, changing, extorting, 
Dreaming, debating, aspiring, 
Astounding, indestructible 

Life of the Ghetto 

Strong flux of life, 
Like a bitter wine 

Out of the bloody stills of the world 

Out of the Passion eternal. 

She sees the future of the race more clearly than the 
Jews themselves. She prognosticates the Jew as one of the 
leaders in the new world, and her vision is borne out by 
even a casual perusal of the present-day names of men who 
are re-moulding Europe. For sheer passion, deadly accuracy 
of versatile images, beauty, richness and incisiveness of epi- 
thet, unfolding of adventures, portraiture of emotion and 
thought, pageantry of push-carts — the whole lifting, falling, 
stumbling, mounting to a broad, symphonic rhythm, inter- 
rupted by occasional elfin scherzi — well, The Ghetto was 
felt by a saint who wasn't afraid to mix with the earth, 
and recorded by a devil who must inevitably return to 
heaven. Perhaps Lola Ridge is only another Babushka 
released from exile to a place of leadership among her con- 
temporaries. 
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There are a number of long poems, the best being Flotsam, 
Faces, The Song of Iron, Frank Little at Calvary, The 
Everlasting Return and The Edge. Poe's sentimental tirade 
against the long poem is refuted here. There's only room 
for a few lines from Flotsam, but they give you the plot of 
the poem, and a reminiscence of a Rembrandt etching. 

This old man's head 
Has found a woman's shoulder. 
The wind juggles with her shawl 
That flaps about them like a sail, 
And splashes her red faded hair 
Over the salt stubble of his chin. 
A light foam is on his lips, 
As though dreams surged in him 

Breaking and ebbing away 

And the bare boughs shuffle above him 

And the twigs rattle like dice 

She — diffused like a broken beetle — 

Sprawls without grace, 

Her face gray as asphalt, 

Her jaws sagging as on loosened hinges. .... 

Shadows ply about her mouth — 

Nimble shadows out of the jigging tree, 

That dances above her its dance of dry bones. 

The Song of Iron is an exhortation to labor swinging to 
the rhythm of a paean, and a warning to "Dictators — late 
Lords of the Iron." It recalls the exultation of the last 
movement of Beethoven's dance symphony, the Seventh. 
Underneath the hammering rhythm, as relentless as a ma- 
chine and as primitively nude as the animal, surges the call 
of mate to mate. It is my favorite poem in the book. Frank 
Little at Calvary is more than a fictitious rendering of the 
last moments of the I. W. W. leader, and suggests the part 
his execution may play in the future. The Edge — 
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And I lay quietly on the drawn knees of the mountain, staring into 
the abyss — 

is an ecstatic nature lyric closing on the serene cadence, 

And I too got up stiffly from the earth, 
And held my heart up like a cup 

In some of her short poems, Lola Ridge participates in the 
crystallization of concentrated strength achieved by Emily 
Dickinson, Adelaide Crapsey and H. D. There are, particu- 
larly, three in seven lines — Debris, Spires and Palestine — 
which hark back in form and spirit to the seven-line dedi- 
cation. This is Debris: 

I love those spirits 

That men stand off and point at, 

Or shudder and hood up their souls — 

Those ruined ones, 

Where Liberty has lodged an hour 

And passed like flame, 

Bursting asunder the too small house. 

And this is Palestine: 

Old plant of Asia — 

Mutilated vine 

Holding earth's leaping sap 

In every stem and shoot 

That lopped off, sprouts again — 

Why should you seek a plateau walled about, 

Whose garden is the world? 

In these reconstructive days, liberty is being re-defined, 

nationalism is approximating internationalism, the personal 

is trying to approach the impersonal. For myself, I must 

say that I cannot feel that liberty, internationalism and the 

impersonal will ever be realized. But for every attempt 

made, however unsuccessful of accomplishment, all the blood- 
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drops in me are grateful and sing hosannas. They respond 
to Lola Ridge. Alfred Kreymborg 

TWO BOOKS BY FLETCHER 

Japanese Prints, by John Gould Fletcher. Four Seas Co. 
The Tree of Life, by John Gould Fletcher. Chatto & 

Windus, London. 

The reader who makes his first acquaintance with Mr. 
Fletcher's work through these two volumes will have a very 
unfair impression of the author's real worth; for these in 
no sense compare with his best work as it is revealed in 
Irradiations : Sand and Spray or in Goblins and Pagodas. 
The brevity of the small poems in Japanese Prints, and pos- 
sibly their subject matter, are the only points of similarity 
with Japanese poetry; they are decorative in phrasing, but 
perhaps because of this very "decorative" element, they seem 
to escape that union of spiritual delicacy and profundity 
which is characteristic of even the slightest Japanese verse. 
We, as westerners, are too prone to overlook the underlying 
humanism of Japanese or Oriental art and to get only the 
outward appearance. Of course the outward mask is in 
itself wonderful, and "decorative" in truth, but this is not 
all ; and when one in turn undertakes to create another mask, 
one must not forget that there should be a face underneath 
it. Otherwise the. mask will be empty. Masks that only 
imitate other masks eventually become lifeless. 

That is, I think, why these small poems by Mr. Fletcher 
do not move us, either as art or life. They appeal rather 
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